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A CLEVEL of wheat — no less a thing, nor more, 

Amber — long lain a pebble on the shore, 

A swan's breast - feather, one snowflake — 

Heaven's kiss 
Upon an ivy-leaf, — there's motherwealth I wis ; 
Thine 'tis to give, be it then ours to please, 
— ^Sweet to Earth's ear the voice of birds and 

bees ! — 
And as her least can such delight impart, 
Accept my song, O tender Motherheart ! 



Lays and Legends of the Weald 



AS SUNG AND RECOUNTED AT 



A TWELFTH-NIGHT PARTY 



Deep in the pleasant county that uprears the Saxon Horse,^ 
Where scanty river Rother threads a devious^ lowland course^ 
Dwells still the race whose fathers ofi foregathered with 

intent 
To bear their proud " Invicta ! ** in the van as Men of Kent. 

Here are the old farmhouses^ with walls both low and thicJ^^ 
Well built of wood and plaster^ and good substantial brick; 
A carven queenbeam lifts a roof like hillside sloping steep ^ 
Its builders hewed it from an oa^ when' heart ofoa^was 
cheap. 

A roomy dwelling is JoVs Cross^ its houseplace it is warm^ 
And in its chimney-corner set^ oldfol^s ride out the storm. 
Upon the cushioned settle there^ knits Granny at her ease^ 
While Grandad smoJ^es his baccy-pipe^ and rubs his aged 
knees. 
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See here^ tooy the good woman that^s mistress of the house^ 
Her name^s Albina Roundle^ big Shadric^ is her spouse^ 
Thiir daughter's named Keziah^ very comely to be seen. 
They're sitting all in Sunday best — the hearth is swept up 
clean. 

For when ye' re having company^ ye scrub the boards so sweety 
That it bo^eth li^e a dairy out — 'tis off them jit to eat^ 
And after every ipec^ o'dirt ye go down on your kjiees^ 
Sure^ when ye get a-scourgin' round^ ye're always hard to 
please ! 

For where Albina' s hangin' out, spiders^ and all such trade 
Qet sent a-packjng — let it be unluc^y^ as 'tis sayed^ 
t^ndfor 'tis Alf and Jordan Rolfe that's comin'^ all agree 
To turn best side to London town^ with all that's fit to see,. 

tAnd now the cleanin's over^ there's not a thread awry^ 

And a noble cake's upon the table set^ forby 

'Tis Twelfth Night — twelve apostles stand on it^ white^ 

around^ 
And gaze up at the gilded star that's in the middle found. 

For sign that liquor's not forgot ^ are horns and glasses near^ 
But careful is Albina not to let it yet appear, 
The elderberry wine and mead are better straight from wood^ 
While rum and beer fetched fresh from street be sure are 
twice as good. 

And now arrives the company; when Farmer Rolfe income s^ 
With him young tAlf his sister's son^ sure^ fingers are all 

thumbs^ 
And the women feel a-shaky li^e^for that is what they say 
When by themselves they whisper^ '* Shad always knows his 

way I" 



Keziah^s aunt^s arrayed in silJ^ Matilda Trim her name 
And nature^ storyteller rare is she^ of widespread fame^ 
The farmer wears a wooden leg^ the dame a smart cap rears^ 
And each a proper reverence ma^es^ though both well on in 
years. 

And Jordan Rolfe^s that pleasant^ Keziah sloughs offfear^ 
He chucks the maid under her chin^ and calls her ^^ pretty 

dearr' 
tAnd so she finds herself right soon^ hut flames all over red 
When the old man asl(s her slyly, how soon she means to 

wed? 

Says she, '^ There he no sort o^ haste /^^ for Alf*s a-standirC by. 
With him a-lookirf on her, in the dairy she must fly. 
Till she hears the rest a-comirC, and so ventures out her head. 
And no one is attendin* now, so much is being said. 

Tells she ** there^s Foxey Qoodwin, with nimble tongue and 

wit. 
Old Siward charcoal-burner, and smuggler, blabs tom-tit, 
Wat Rawlins they call Roadman — he^s come a tidy way — 
tAnd that ^ere forward Neddy Stubbs, that always has his 

say. 

** John Vye and Bond, together are settirC nigh the door, 
Pye*s clerk and sexton, all the neighbours call him Pinafore, 
He^s the best voice in the parish, but Bird pipes like a lark. 
His family name is Godsel, and they once were folks o* mar\; 

** ITet now he*s only hodsman, and *tis but or*rCry trade. 
But the easy shoe is Birdie, like sockle-lamb or cade. 
Agreeable in his singin\ nor falls out like Bond and Pye, 
That sings agin^ each other, if ever they come nigh; 

B — 2 
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'* Both 0* them sillies heads a band for caroUin^ and such^ 
And goes^ a-hoodenin^* for pence ^ hut there^ they dorCt get 

much ! 
Bond^ thafs a molecatcher by trade^ calls his the Squirrel-bandy 
They call him Blunderer also^for that he ha^rCt much sand. 

^ A dry-as-dust is Johnny Pye — his band^s ^the Rabbit* 

namedy 
But them two bandsmen bearCt so wild but what they can 

be tamed; 
Now there be mother singin* out for Ned to mind the tap^ 
And she bids him whistle at itj and bring liquor when they 

rap!'' 

And here's the time for friendliness^ and pass the bottle round! 
*' Fill as ye feel!" Shad loudly calls^ ^^ and let us have a sound 
From Afissus here^for she do own a voice most like a flute/ 
And while Albina clears her throaty the company sit mute. 

She generals Shadrici^ so 'twas saidj with nods and win- 
loin's sly J 
Sut though she seemed unwillin'^ she put her feelin's hy^ 
By cucl^o-clocliy she kept 'em waiting there five minutes goody 
But proud she was to air her noteSy let that be understood. 



The Punch-Ladle t 

Ye may sing all your days of your porter and 

ale, 
rU brew such a drink that ye at them will rail. 
Leave milk for the babies, to women their tea, 
A stiff steaming Punch is the tipple for me. 

• Sec Note a. f See Note b. 



Now all ye good gentles, I bid ye here come, 
And try what can equal good whiskey and 

rum ! 
Sure, over old England their praises do roll ; 
Ply nimbly the ladle, and empty the bowl 1 

Bring hither the sugar, for here must now 

meet 
With fresh fragrant lemons — the sour and the 

sweet ; 
And bring me the spice-box, the nutmeg and 

clove, 
Yet think, to procure them, poor sailors must 

rove ! 

No stint with your bottles of whiskey or rum, 
Two shakes o'er the fire, and the mixture is 

done ; 
ril wager its praises o'er England will roll ; 
Ply nimbly the ladle, and empty the bowl ! 

Let the good wife at home, by herself sit and 

scold. 
You can stop up your ears now, and keep out 

the cold. 
So all ye brave husbands, come be of good 

cheer. 
Above all, in ill weather, quit porter and beer ! 



Oh ! all ye gfood fellows, if sour sorrow come, 
There's nothing in life like good whiskey and 

rum ; 
Sure, over old England their praise well may 

roll; 
Fill up a tight jorum, and empty the bowl ! 



And now ^twas foreright Shadrick^s turn to tickle com" 

pany*s ear^ 
^^But ^tis no song I give ye mateSy and that shall soon 

appear^ 
I mind me of a stoory of what passed in my young days 
When rum- kegs grew in cabbages ^ bank-notes along high' 

waysT'** 



Spring-heeled Jack 

The terror of the country-side 
Was one time Spring-heeled Jack, 

Each purse he called his own, well-nigh 
Each coat upon the back. 

The old wife's pattens clack o* nights 

And clatter on the floor, 
A lightenin* up the lantern-dip 

To go and bar the door. 

• See Note c. 



She's skeary till well bolted in, 

And takes uncommon care 
Of something hid that's comforting 

But only she knows where. 

Yet snug behind sits nimble Jack, 

And she ha' n't clapped it to, 
Afore, with one, two, three, he's in. 

And once more lost to view. 

HeVe cleaned the stocking's hoard well out, 

The spoons are in his poke ; 
Hey ! but the God- forsaken limb 

Is clever at a joke ! 

Maybe, a man at noonin' set 

Upon a truss of straw. 
His pipe kept warm his nose the while, 

Because the air was raw. 

The victual-basket's widened out, 

He've eyed and nosed its best. 
The biscuit his old 'ooman's sent. 

He'd tramped it for the yeast. 

The good quart bottle full of ale. 

Looks purty to his eye, 
Thinks he, that ditchin' was enow 

To keep a landlord dry ! 
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He'll hold his home-baked in the palm, 

Fat bacon on it laid, 
And cut each bit against the thumb, 

With his great clasp-knife blade. 

Must clean it first — no better way 
Than jamming in the ground ; 

*Tis sober truth to say that dirt's 
The best of cleansers found. 

A-sudden, over hedge and gate. 

An unbid stranger-guest, 
With ne'er a by-your-Teave is come, 

His order's — all the best. 

HeVe ketched the basket in his right. 

The bottle in his left, 
Then sprang a ten-foot, quickset hedge ; 

*Tis hard to be bereft ! 

Without a penny, mouth agap^ 

There sets a fool sure-ly. 
With naught to set therein, and yet 

A-hungered and a-dry. 

'Tis borne in on him, home from work^ 

His missus has her airs, 
Should he another *lowance ax, 

He'll know it if he dares ! 
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So all a-down the country-side 
They wag their tongues, and cry 

** Uncommon clever's Spring-heeled Jack ! 
And **terr'ble keen, ay! ay!" 

And though for all Jack was a rogue, 

He was a merry spark, 
And loved to play the ghost, and skear 

The wenches in the dark. 

He*d take a lantern in his hand 

And dance across the bog, 
A-dancin', jumpin*, fly-by-night, 

•That leapt like any frog. 

But all a-down the country-side 
Goes talk and whispered tales 

O' starts, and that Jack be consarned 
Wi' robbery o' the mails. 

And folks lift up their hands, and mind 

A Gallow*s bird he be, 
And that his latter-end for sure 

Will be the Callow's Tree. 

His general haunt it was Frog's Layne, 
Near-by there's marshes wide. 

With pets, and dicks, and housey shaws, 
A tidy place to hide. 
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But talk of mud, 'tis three foot deep, 
And trades where men might set, 

There bean't a road this thirty mile 
Where s so much clay and wet. 

But that ere Layne was Jack's his home ; 

And I says ** each to taste," 
If so be, 'ten't my desperate plight 

To travel there in haste. 

For here he'd lurk, and take his toll. 

No pikey tramped it more, 
A many hardy heads and hearts 

Came whole, and left it sore. 

A many well-filled dealer's purse 
Came fat, and went home lean. 

And great girthed farmer's too, that long 
His bootlace scarce had seen. 

He served them with a toothsome sauce, 
And tipped 'em constable's poke, 

A dig in the maw, and a rap on the crown, 
The stoutest gives at the joke. 

A hantle o' things he done, that bean't 

What honest folks call right, 
But Lord ! a jolly life led Jack 

O' Lantern, there, by night. 
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No ill-conditioned cur was John, 
He barked worse than he bit, 

Until he got religion on. 
And took an ague-fit. 

They buried Parson Binns that day : 
The corpse had reached Frog s Layne, 

When out by Gallows Oak's hindside 
A fearsome critter's plain. 

They say it wore a tail and horns, 

No worser 'twas than Jack ; 
Body o' me, I picter well 

How funeral's set aback ! 

He bounded out, it seemed he flew 
Far more than jumped or ran, 

Such springs he made they were onfit 
For leg o' mortal man. 

He swings a great sword round his head, 

And hollers, *' Holt or die ! " 
With a holster-pistol holden out 

A-glintin* in each eye. 

The chief mourner he drawed a stake 

From out the hedge by-side. 
His dander's up, he 'lows he 11 show 

Some fight afore he'll bide. 
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Then Jack he let his pistol bang, 

The man be surely dead, 
The red, red blood, a terr'ble sight 

Runs streamin' from his head. 

He marks the blood-drops on his hand, 
'Tis fresh from dear heart's core, 

And bellowin' like a great bull-calf 
He stays for nothing more ; 

But flings in haste his money-purse, 
With watch and chain away, 

And showed as clean a pair of heels 
As e'er a colt at play. 

The rest they scarce stayed to admire, 
And Jack helped on their mood, 

The hastier they left the ground, 
The fitter for their good. 

He lashed jupon they groins and polls 

As with a flail on corn. 
The mourners scout with twinklin' tails 

Like rabbits i' the morn. 

They leave the dead man on his bier, 
Their watches on the ground ; 

There ne er was seen a reapin* hook 
That better harvest found. 
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But Jack he owned a melt in' heart, 

And used the sword his flat, 
The worst o' damage that it done 

Was damage to a hat. 

His pistol- powder is yon stuff 

For paintin* ladies* faces, 
'Tis powder red, they call it rouge, 

It gives 'em airs and graces. 

I'm told it was Jack's quaint conceit, 
He'd learn the men to paint. 

But loud he swore, no mop-swinger 
Had e'er shown heart so faint. 

O ay ! such talk that buryin' raised 

A-down the country side, 
The mourners took Dutch courage in 

For what should e'er betide. 

'Twas urgin' sure, that folks should point. 

And call 'em "run by day !" 
And worser far for married men, 

By what the wives could say. 

But what's Jack at, now they be gone ? 

He's done what long he'll rue, 
And open prised the coffin lid. 

Then hauls the corpse to view ; 



That creepsy corpse he's propped to set 

Its coffin-lid upon, 
And under Parson's right arm stuck 

A bottle of Old Tom. 

With mocking scrape, and leery grin, 
Says Jack, ** Sure, yell stan' treat ! " 

When, hist ! what's that ? A somethin' stirs 
Cloths at the dead man's feet ! 

With sudden scutter, spit, and yowl, 

Outsprings the Parson's cat, 
Upon the Parson's head she leapt. 

Black as his Sunday hat. 

And there she set with eyes afire 

That ate up all his strength. 
It seemed to him she swoU and swoU, 

In height, and breadth, and length. 

The sweat-drops gather on his face, 

And trickle from his hair. 
And Jack went scranny — clean as wheat — 
. Nor longer bided there. 

" Old Scratch himself! " he yelled, and off 

He shot, nor looked afore. 
Until he met the hardest plank 

In his own cabin door. 



T 
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And all a-down the country-side 
They shake their heads, and mind, 

''There's more than simple Springheeled Jack, 
Old Harry rides behind ! " 

And lest Old Harry get his own, 

Now, Jack begins to pray, 
He left his tricks, and ague-fits 

They took him from that day. 

So settin' shakin' o'er the fire, 

Right honest turned again. 
He'd talk o' reckonings and souls 

In torment and in pain ; 

And fairly blubberin*, beg his mates 

To set his mind at rest. 
And take his corpse to holy ground, 

And lay him with the best. 

And smooth they promised, till the day 

For travellin' that road ; 
But there Old Scratch must have his say, 

'Twas, " Pay me what he owed ! '* 

For look'ee ! carryin* slow the corpse 

Upon a decent bier. 
Within an oaken coffin laid, 

And weepers in the rear. 
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The bearers through the wet level 

As far as Frog's Layne came, 
And there began, by Callow's Oak, 

To stumble as though lame. 

The mud lies deep, they try their best, 

They can no further go. 
The funeral's fast, and must return, 

With heads and sperrets low. 

Now where's the dues to velvet pall. 

To name-plate, and to bier ? 
The Parson prays till he is tired, 

Old Harry turns deaf ear. 

Three times they start, the third time stand, 

" The reason's plain ! " all say, 
** So let the Old un' have his will, 

Be sure, he'll have his way!" 

They took him from his coffin of oak, 
They hacked him in pieces three. 

There's one for an 'ooman, one for a man, 
And one for a little babbie. * 

Neath Callow's Oak they buried him. 
At a place where three roads meet. 

And they dug a hole for each third piece, 
They dug it down foot feet. 
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And yet, on darksome winter nights, 

He s at his olden tricks, 
For a walking ghost ye'U ne'er keep down,- 

No, not with mortared bricks. 

He'll spring up 'fore Old Dapple's nose, 
Home-comin' from the Fair, — 

Yer own gate-posts ye'll hardly know. 
But ye'll know that Jack sets there ; 

Ye'll drive right ow'er yer feyther s son, 

And never know 'tis he. 
But Jack he ever liked a drop. 

And comes for company. 

Pervidin' that the mare don't bolt 

And leave ye in the dirt. 
He'll bob afore ye all the way, 

In a snow-white buryin' shirt. 

He'll spring out o' yon oastes cowl. 

And then he'll leap a church, 
And hide behind the gravestones set 

To take ye in the lurch. 

He've that forelikin' for the gals 

A-many pranks he'll play, — 
Mayhap's now't but a white milch cow 

By honest light o' day. 
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IVe know 'em come in hollerin' 

And fall down in high-strikes, 
When mebbe 'tis but hung out do's 

They seed a-tween the lights. 

At best, them young-un's easy skeart, 
I've known 'em lose their head 

Fore such an *ornary grey beast 
As my old hobbled Ned. 

Well ! well ! He'll rest when gas-lamps' had, 

'Gin Jack, I wish no ill, 
Mayhap 'tis cooler here nor where 

He's set to pay his bill. 

Mislikin' all oncharity 

I'll wish, *' Good rest ! " for one, 
And by your leave, I'll drink his health 

With long rope to his run ! 



The company sit all astir — ^^ For Shad^^ they say^ ** yer tale 
Though it be a ma%irC fine ^un^ do leave us feelirC stale^ 
And them as lives far distant^ lest Jack come dancirC by^ 
Will be wishin* parish lantern to be hangin^ in the sky. 

^^But Lord! old Shovelful^ my mate^you^m done your level 

best^ 
And sure^ ye^ll get good shovelful^ when you be laid to rest I " 
And so a pretty jest was made ^ for all there had heard tell^ 
How Shad he answered to that name^ and did his job right 

well. 
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^^ I knows a stoory on Fro^s Laym** says Roadman Rawlins 
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" / ha^n^t no voice for singin^^ and my missus she do ^low^ 
When I begins a-iipin^ upj she hears a hootin^ owl^ 
But sure^ she ha n t so much judgment as hath a water- 
fowl!'' 



The Button 

One day, down on the soft roadway, 

A man a button spied, — 
H e was a near un', if so be 

The talk on't ha'n't lied. 

He stooped for button, but it hung, 
So he drawed at it with strength, 

AH 'mazed to feel the weight on it, — 
It yielded up at length. 

The button's follered by a cap, 

And in the cap s a head, 
He drawed amain, an' found a trunk — 

Ye might have struck him dead ; 

For underneath the man's his mare, 

Both sunken in that clay ; 

Yon horseman, take your oath, next time 

Tryeth another way. 

c — 2 
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Ana now ^tts Kez that's pressed to sing — as often she 

declined^ 
Till young Alfhas out plainly^ he belie ft 'twas all a blind^ — 
Then Kez shoots out a-sudden with^ ^^Mars* Alf^ an' if 



Ido, 



ni choose me out what's pleasin'^ maybe^ to likes of you! " 



The Rivals 

A ROSY apple, a lemon, and a pear 
In his mole-skin cap he brought her, 

And a bunch of red roses she shall wear, 
For she s a fisherman's daughter. 

With a golden chain, and a silken gown, 

My lord in his velvet sought her, 
He'll take her by the lily-white hand 

And lead her across the water. 

Now hip, hip, hooray, her fether's gone away — 

Who sits in a parlour so cosy ? 
The lord seeks a crone with a bag of bright 
gold. 

Where's she with the cheeks so rosy } 

He's cottoning with the beldame old, 
With cheeks neither soft nor rosy : 

I'll fly to my sweet in a straight bee-lj^e, 
A § bees do fly to a posy. 
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The lordling and the merry countryman, — 
Now how shall that pair be a-geeing ? 

The lord taps his spur with his dandy-cane, 
" We must fight till there's an agreeing ! " 

The countryman grips at his black-thorn bat,-^ 
A sight of things he's a-seeing,— 

Then cries, " *ten't a match, so I ben't the chap 
Yer lordship's blood to be freeing ; 

Go, try your luck, for the better man he wins !" 
Then leaving my lord to his staring. 

He turns on his heel, and clears his tnroat, 
To whistle away his caring. 

Dumb-saucy made by a country-lad, 

And such unaccountable faring, 
My lord pulls his love-locks, raps out an oath, 

Then spoke her soft and daring. 



Now only see what a pretty maid can do, 
With her cake and wine in a basket ! 

And old Dame Crump will warn her true, — 
Her laughing eyes may ask it 

There's honest homespun — ^that's good wear !- 

There's diamonds in a casket, 
I know the bride yon lord will wed, — 

No minted gold can mask it 
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Down on a carpet, humbly she must kneel 
Who lists to his false entreating, 

Else upright on the young, green grass 
May stand where lambs are bleating. 

So take the suitor you love best, 

Stand out and choose your sweeting, — 

And give him kisses one, two, three. 
For blythe springtime's a-fleeting ! 



He has wooed her with chain and shining 
silken gown, 

And on bended knee besought her. 
She shall sit a fine lady *mongst them all, 

Though she's but a fisherman's daughter. 

She has curtseyed low to his lordship thrice, 
And she's her dad's own daughter. 

For she'll be her true love's wedded wife, 
And will none of the wanton water. 



Then right upon Keziah*s heels ^ rose Alfmt of his place ^ 
With a look as if crab^apples twisted awry his face ^ — 
From his blue eye a hardy glance around the ring did run^— 
Then soft he drew his tenor notes — ^twas honey in the sun. 
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Disillusion 

I SAW her at the window, 

I met her on the stair, . 
I treasured up in tissue 

One thread of golden hair, — 
I dreamed of her, I sighed for her, 

I wrote her poetry, 
Yet all in vain — I could not say 

The thing she was to me. 

I meet her at the table, 

I see her in my chair, 
And pained I note, there is no end 

To costly things she II wear, — 
She spies on me, she nags at me. 

She don't pour out my tea, — 
Words can't express, for who can tell 

The thing she is to me. 



^^If finished — and full glasses^ in haste were passed around i 
Ke%iah'*s face looked cheesy^ and well she eyed the ground^ 
Till Jordan Rolfe says cheerily^ a-pinchin' her left ear^ 
" Tour song was something wordy^ and over long^ me dear ! " 

'* By^ rights,^ says Shad^ " her poetry it do belong to me^ — 
/ had it from Ann Bonner^ s shop — 'twas her I went to see^ — 
{My old sweetheart) atC paid for*t two pound d beeswax 

down^ — 
She keeps a small goods in the hub ^ Canterbury townP^ 
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A Visit 

** Good mornin', marm ! I says to Ann, — 

** MorninM " says she to me, 
" An be ye come from country now 

Our old town for to see ? " 

" Rej'iced I be to see ye, Ann, 

Lookin' so stout and well ! " 
** And sure," says she, *' ye re burstin' with 

The news ye Ve got to tell ! " 

** Nay, nay, 'tis naught worth speakin' on, — 

Black Burden be in gaol. 
And Giles have got distraint for rent. 

For that his hops did fail. 

** And Farmer Brown's got bailiffs in, 

Withholdin* of his tithe, 
But swears his tenth chile he can send 

To Parson down at Hythe." 

** And how be Missus, left at home? '* 

('Twas twenty years agone) 
** Amongst the middlings now," I says, 

" But she be up at dawn. 

** Of late, sheVe borne a wean to me, — 
WeVe named her from the Book, 

Keziah^'twas when opened out. 
And just that name we took ! " 
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*' And little Ke% was alius piart^ — our life till she gets 

wed^ — 
And maids if they hzs fancies^ get meanings in their head! 
Here Shad hitched up his trowser-leg^ and turned a fond-- 

ling eye 
Upon his winsome daughter Kex^ — and then she heaved a sigh. 



'*'Tis your turn now, Ann Bonner!'' 
But that she have denied, — 

** My news be bad for tellin' on, — 
Poor mother she have died. 

** And near and sparin* as she was, 
SheVe left it all to me, — 

The shop and all the money saved, 
That easy now I be. 



** But masterful she always was, 
When all be done and said, 

With breath she'd have her wilful way, 
And made her pies in bed. 

** I gave her handsome funeral, 

To church I goes in crape. 
If idle folks do like to stare. 

Then let 'em sit and gape ! 

** And mother's end's a lesson 
To them as spends too free. 

For near and close she always was, 
That had no cause to be. 
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" She signed away her gruel, 

There, as she lay a-bed, 
Then groanin' out, * I can't bear waste ! ' 

Ate it, and fell back dead ! " 

Then says I, " Have ye poetry 

To sell me, by the yard ? 
For at the Free-and-Easies, *tis 

The short songs that be barred ! " 

But one was all she had in stock, — 

So be it white or black, 
With it, and gimcracks for the babe, 

On Ann I turned my back ! 



** / once knew old Joan Conner well^ driver she was for 

Toat eager toOy a man might guess her leavings bean^t no 

sorer 
So speaketh Foxey Goodwin^ and he winked a gimlet eye^ 
^hen *' Fork us out a helver^ FoxT^ the company did cry. 

^ To pleasure ye Pm wilUn\ ye know there have been some 
That fancies that to get advice ^tis worth their while to 

come 
And find me at my gardenirC^ — to them I always say^ 
* Ye can have it for the askirC of and nothirC for to 

pay!''' 
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The Gardener 
Helve I. Liberty 

When in the Spring-time early 
Fm potterin' round a frame, 

With sap a-movin' to the shoot, 
And snails to eat the same ; 

While birds are busy at their nests, 

And sing all of one tune, 
I sow my hardy annuals 

For pricking out in June. 

And as I bend, my fancy roves, 
Yet not like woman's mind 

Goes wool-gatherin, for that's a vane 
That veers with every wind. 

And take ye but an onion now, 
There is a thing of weight ; 

The meanin* of it*s wrapped so close, 
Ye're brought to cogitate. 

And heed how nigh at hand confirmed, 

Ye 11 find an import lie, 
Yer rose ye'U bud, and plant yer spud, 

The growth is from the eye. 
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And so for many a common thing, 
That every gardener tends, 

A man must keep eyes in his head, 
And in his finger-ends. 

And then, for straightenin' up my back, 

I mark my cherry tree ; 
Thinks I, now May-day's drawin' on, 

A full crop there will be ; 

That's so, if Old Moore lies again, 

Predictin snow in May, 
A mercy 'tis that Zadkiel 

Goes quite the other way ! 

But never let a gardener go 

By what he only reads ; 
For now, what earthly use is books 

For tellin' seeds from weeds. 

You read the Maypole be the Tree 

Of English Liberty ; 
I know it standeth for a sign 

For settin' school-boys free. 

And mostly holidays do mean 

Settin' o' one side order. 
And trespassin' for bird's nestin', 

And stompin' on my border. 
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Then mark ye cherry-trees stripped bare, 

And hearken to some tale, 
Of how an urchin s got the birch, 

Or mopes for it in gaol. 

Eh ! Liberty's a tallish tree, 

She shadeth man and beast, 
But ere you eat the fruit, you pay 

Tuppence a quart, at least. 

And there's a way of makin' free 
That growth to wing begets ; 

But though God made birds impudent, 
To us He's granted nets. 

And now, indoors, to sit tongue-tied ; 

A man must break his fast,. — 
The house is hers, the garden yours, 

So bend before the blast 



Fox held his tongue to lend ^a ear to what the ring would 

fie preened himself upon his wit — // always was his way ; 
And if a woman Jeremiahed^ Fox could 'Jobation her^ 
But neighbours ^layoed him smart, and tight^ and sticiin* 
like a burr, 

And^ ^^Ay/*^ Bond ^ays^ ** it be tnain true^ them birds they 

be beyond 
The idee o* a mortal man^ — dab-chicks will fly a pond 
Onely afore sun-up^ or else^ well after she be down^ — 
But pitchforJ^ uf anqtl^er talk^ for fure yer wind be soun' /" 
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Helve II. Equality. 

In Winter, if a man's inclined 

To variegate his dish, 
He 11 mud his pond for garden-stuff 

And a pretty take of fish. 

But notes if rooks sit in the hedge, 
And corns begin to ache, — 

They're weather signs to point him out 
The way that he should take. 

For when ye ve let the water run, 
The women have their say, 

If there come naught but wind and sun 
Before the washing day. 

Let wife be partial to an eel. 
She'll blow you up sky high, 

And scold both if the rain don t come. 
And if the clothes can't dry. 

Ye may be willin', but the risk 

As all allow is great ; 
And ten to one, those eels remain 

Still in their natural state. 

But eels are powerful supple things 

For leavin' proper bent ; 
*Tis seemin' sense, dry land is not 

The creature's element. 
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And yet, IVe known a three-foot eel 
(Thick as my wrist) to pass 

From pond to pond, full ten acres 
Of long, wet meadow grass. 

To me, a moral's painted plain 
By that same wanderin* eel, 

For he's a Jack-o'-all-the trades 
And a thriftless, ne'er-do-weel. 

And bideth Jack but safe at home, 
Good master or good man. 

Squire Grip-'em or plain Greasy John 
Sees not my fryin'-pan. 

I hear a sound indoors somewhiles. 

By which I argiefy 
A cap-puUin', with boxin' ears 

And high words lettin' fly ; 

And calculate at supper-time 

I hear forlorn complaint 
Of "gels pretendin' for to help, 

But fit to vex a saint ; 

But 'tis her master's fault, who lets 

Her answer to his face ! " 
So wife goes on, until I say, 

'* They never know their place ! " 
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Club-day it was that proved it true 

Our Ellen was to blame, 
A-borrowin of wife's Sunday clothes 

To show herself fine dame. 

Yet at the dancin' on the Green, 
The lads one and all shied ; 

She wore gloves like the quality, 
And that they can't abide. 

So when wife, happenin' on her there, 
Calls, ** Come out saucy-face ! 

Ye fJauntin', feather-headed thing ! " 
Ah, there was a disgrace ! 

Ay ! fine talk of equality 
In newspapers yell see, — 

I hold, to keep your station well 
Is true integrity. 



Says Bond again^ when Fox once more halted to drop his 

skidy 
^^ Fve beared a thing wants ipellirf out^for that the mean-- 

in*s hid; 
Te draw a horse-hair from his tail^ dab clay onU head and 

heel^ 
At sunrise set it in a pool^ when sun sets, ^tis an eel; — 
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But fresh rain-water must lie there^ — -ye find it in a trade^-^^ 
I wurCt sweer to the truth on it^ — / tell ye what be sayed; 
So Foxey^ ifyer wind ye^ve got^ go on^ and learn us more. 
Te do talk learned like a boo^ arCs if ye was fourscore I'*'^ 

Helve III. Fraternity. 

At Midsummer, when full of strokes, 
And nights and days are warm, 

And gardeners scarce have time to turn, — 
Them dratted bees will swarm. 

But where is he without his mead ? 

And wax brings him in pence, 
He'll 'larum them with tongs and pan 

To wake a settlin' sense. 

He's fed them all the winter through, 

And now, 'twixt cup arid lip, 
Not if he follow for a mile 

Shall they give him the slip. 

And bees, though they be only bugs, 

Are reasonable things, 
And know what's scarce for speakin' of, 

For all they go on wings. 

Their Maker learnt them how to build. 

And wise beyond degree, 
They've secret stores of knowledge saved, 

Deeper than we can see, 

D 
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And where there is some fellowship 

Ye may do anything 
In hiving them, they'll show no spite, 

Nor once put out a sting. 

I tap *em gently from the bough — 

All minds are on the queen — 
The pisonous varmints tamer now 

Than angry they have been. 

I mind how on that autumn night 

Leaves still hung on the trees, 
When going from our babe's death-bed 

I told it to the bees. 

My wife, with eyes run dry, did pray 

Me do what I was bid, 
"For where there's twins concerned," said she, 

"A many things lie hid." 

And yet his fellow's too far gone 

For any bees to save ; 
Their Maker's will 'twas that she too 

Should follow to the grave. 

All years agone ; — yet sulphurin' 'em 

Each time to get their store, 
Respect has made me stop, and think, 

** ril do it but once more ! " 
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And so sometimes at gospellin's 

I always strict attend, 
IVe wished that love and brotherhood 

Not so right frequent end 

Consignin' other hives of souls 

To sulphur in the pit ; — 
But Human Natur's what it is, — 

Ye'll not make much of it. 

And helvin' with a neighbour, sure, 
Though pleasant in the sun, 

Don't earth me up my celery, 
Or harvest one onion ! 



Now Fox pulls up for good and all — no ride-and-tie chap he^ 

Or tramp driv-hundle^^ far too big a Fox*5 cub he be^ 

He sets at ease now^ while the rest talk fish^ and use of 

wings^ 
And horse-shoes that drive witches home^ and such onearthly 

things* 

^[Tatter and crusty sits John Pye^ with Bond^ unasked to 

TA/V, with a twinkling eye^ marks Rolfe^ and cries " Now 

form a ring! 
The Squirrel and the Rabbit spry shall fight for half a- 

crown /" 
So draws it from his breeches^ and on table rings it down, 

* See Note d. f See Note <?. 

D — 2 
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Say company^ ^ which goes first ?^^ says Jordan* ^^ Pye 

looks fiue^ 
He*s bursting for to sing his song^ pod Rabbits do get too^ 
Sut he^s got Church to burrow in, ^tis there he has his turn^ 
So spring ahead^ my Blunderer^ like Squirrel in the fern /" 

3iolecatcher Bond says ^ ^ Moles have worthy *tis ha^penny 

a tailj 
Such tales they ha^n*t no vally here, for that I will go bail: 
Pve got a song from Dick what holds the herring-dee* at 

{Shillin^ a scQve he brings Um for) — Gives Rabbit the go- 
by r 

Bond dreWy in speaking^ from his poi^Cy a bunch of mole-tails 

OUty 

Red herrings too he laid near-by-^and then his song did 

spout; 
Pye followed when he ended /V, without a word more said'-' 
His voice it was ^most like a reed — and he the church-choir 

led. 



Old Jones 

In olden times when England loved the 

mariners of Rye, 
Whose ships her jaunty challenge fle^ ** Catch 

weasels when asleep ! *' 

* See Note/ 
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Bold skipper Jones his ** Nettle " right skilfully 

could ply 
For honest trade across the foaming deep ; 
With a fare-thee-well and a fare-thee-well 

again, 
Away for honest trading o'er the deep. 

Says Bill to Jones, *' Now hark ee to the tale 

IVe got to tell, 
*Tis shorter and 'tis sharper than what justly 

good should be, — 
There's a biggish Spanish shark a-cruisin* round, 

— that well 
May snap up such small fry as you and me ! " 
With a fare-thee-well and a fare-thee-well 

again, 
If he swallow little fish like you and me. 

Says Jones, the jolly sea-dog, " Ho ! and if 

'tis so. 
Am I the man to hold the lighted candle out 

o' door. 
And draw my nightcap on, if the wind it out 

should blow ? 
Let all fair-weather sailors stay ashore ! " 
With a fare-thee-well and a fare-thee-well 

again. 
For e'en let every coward stay ashore. 
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Now scarce had skipper Jones left Rye harbour 

on his lee, 
With his little craft nose on for the distant 

coast of France, 
When he spies that hulking galleon a-heavin' 

on the sea, 
And sighing says, *'Cut short is now my dance !" 
With a fare-thee-well, and a fare-thee-well 

again, 
Sighing out, ** O, merry was my dance ! " 

So fairly nabbed is Jones, oho! and stowed 

away in hold. 
Yet quoth he, " Let him put on gloves who 

touches me ! 
For my name is ** Nettle " and to sting him V\\ 

make bold, 
As he proudly sails across the rippling sea ! " 
With a fare-thee-well and a fare-thee-well 

again, 
Proudly sailing o'er the rippling sea. 

Within the dungeon darkness of that monster 
ship of Spain, 

Like mole beneath his hill, — says Jones, " Fare- 
well, my own countree ! '* 

Then takes a cunning auger, bores a little eye, 
with pain, 
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And sunk her to the bottom of the sea ; 

With a fare-thee-well and a fare-thee-well 

again, 
Old Jones is at the bottom of the sea. 



Carol. The Christ-Tree. 

A SEEDLING sown in weakness 
Doth in a manger lay, 
In lowliness and meekness, 
At Bethlehem this day ; 

Mid darkness shines his glory 
It hath become a tree ; 
Through ages spreads his story, 
And reaches you and me. 

Now is the Valley Grievous 
Filled by the Tree of Pain, 
Each branch raised to relieve us. 
Its thorns are all our gain. 

Upon Golgotha's mountain 
In agony it grows, 
From sacred passion's fountain 
It putteth forth a rose. 
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By lonely prayer and fasting 
The bud burst from its sheath, 
The fruit for everlasting 
Hath taken from us death. 

Then laud we him who o er us 
Rejoicing spreads to-day ; 
He gave his body for us 
Who in a manger lay. 



Now earnesi sat the company^ and jested there no more. 
But glanced up at the ivy twined with holly round the 

door; 
They thought of the sweet Christ who came and suffered on 

the earth ; 
Such gentle visions shame the cheek of rude, unseemly mirth. 

Uprose Alhina,for she said, ^^ Tis time we share out cafy. 
The elderberry^wine will mull, so cloves and sugar takeP^ 
t/lnd she parted with a heavy hand, the cake that good-- 

ness bore 
Of foreign fruit, and candied-peel, and spice enow^ for four, 

fAnd now says Jordan, ^^ Squirrel! seemeth to me, you\e 

treed, 
I hand my queen* s head on to P ye, for it was so agreed, 
I give its fellow for your song, for that ^twas hard to beat. 
But Rabbit has the Church behind^ that makes a man 

more fleets 
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Keziah^s aunt^ IMatilda Trim^ nid-nods a topkjtot gay. 
Like some hill-fort it loomed aloft ^ and was her pride and 

stay, 
t^nd when she coughs^ then cries ^^ ahemT the company 

prick up ears^ 
Pew-opener now^ she house-kept for the gentry many years. 



Mother Trim's Cap 

Thus she began — *' Young Master Dick, 

Judge Baker's only son, 
A wild young chap, and terr ble sp'ilt, 

Being the only one — 

Comes round to my house after dark, — 
(My eyes ain't good you see) — 

rd lit my lamp, but turned it low 
That waste there might not be. 

He fetches out a handsome cap, — 
** Now Mother Trim look here, 

Tve brought this cap five hundred miles 
And all for you to wear ; 

From Scotland 'tis ! " And sure, 'twas wool, 

Done out like lace all round, 
A vi'let satin bow on top. 

And ribbin' strings all found. 
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Says he, " Your lamp don't burn first rate, 

Wick*s short, and oil too low, 
I've never seen ye without cap. 

Now let me see ye so ! " 



^* Don't turn it up, ye'll break the glass ! 

I outs^ "And I daresay 
Ye ne'er have seen me without cap ! 

Says he, "Now let me, pray ! 
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'* Poor folks don't find much time to comb 

Their hair in hoppin' time, 
Two caps I wear, for reason one. 

And one sets there for rhyme ; 

The top one stands for ornament, 

An under one 'gainst cold," 
I tells him — " side teeth trouble me 

Since I've been growing old ! *' 

^* Turn round," he says, " I want to see 

Ye front and also hind, — 
Now are ye satisfied with it ? 

'Tis straight from Scotland, mind ! 

' And — satisfied ! " I 'lows, " me dear, 

I han't expected aught ! " 
" Well, John ! " — and so he turns to Trim- 

I must give ye a thought 
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To drink my health in, — here's a crown, 

I haven't much to give ! 
And ** Hope yell get on well," says we, 

And pass exams and thriv' ! " 

**Eh! thanks! says he, "I never do!" 

And so he goes away 
Hoping we'll have good winter-time, — 

And sure, I wish he may. 

But now my story Til start on. 

Or I shall never end ! " 
So company cry hush ! and hush ! 

Lest one perchance offend. 

Lossenbury Woods 

Come, lend your hearts and listen 

To tale of matchless wrong 
Wrought by foul knight on ladies fair ;— 

Such ne er was sung in song 

But imps of malice, so conjured. 

Forthwith industrious came 
To pull the house about the ears 

That never burn with shame ; 

Else let a gentler mission wing 
Their flight, whose nimble fun 

Shall whip with nettles those hard eyes 
That ne'er for pity run. 
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To wildest hurst within the Weald 

Let your rapt spirits go, 
And Lossenbury's dreamy woods 

Come pace, with footsteps slow. 

A proud and gloomy mansion rears 

Its olden, stately pile : 
Here dwelt an awesome knight, whose sun 

Was evil Mary's smile. 

Yet he a fearful beauty wore. 

Bred of some witches' brew, 
And dark and baleful as his looks 

The love-spells that he knew. 

For when the guileful monster smiled 
Snakes left their holes and hissed, — 

And stroking soft his silken beard 
Raised creatures full of list. 

And as he smoked his pipe in peace 

Pest vapours would arise, — 
With thunder rolling o'er his brow, 

Forked lightning from his eyes. 

Now let a woman in the toils 

Of monstrous spider-man 
Spin counter-toils — that Tartar caught— 

His game may prove his ban. 
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The queen of all the country round 

For beauty and for gear, 
Sits Lady Ann, in jewels rare, 

The talk of far and near. 

And her this lover seeks, and sighs, 

Yet who so false as he, 
" Ye trust me not, my lady fair, 

So trusty though I be 

** Now prove to me your love and troth, 

For light lay both, I ween. 
Upon the fickle lady's heart 

That is the county's queen ; 

^* But ye shall come to Hissinghurst, 

Unto my castlq there. 
Through Lossenbury Woods alone, 

Dressed in your jewels rare ! " 

Down sinks the Lady s heart like lead. 

Or broken winged bird. 
Yet hears Sir Richard's pleadings sore, 

And she has pledged her word. 

She's garmented in bright array, 

She's decked in jewels rare. 
To trip through Lossenbury Wood^ 

And seek the castle there, 
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Yet lifeless droop the greenwood leaves, 

And darkling is the sky, 
No music's in the rippling brook, 

And she would fain know why ? 

Now will she heed the notes of birds ? 

For this they seem to say, 
** Back, pretty lady, be not bold. 

Else cold thy blood will lay ! " 

The lover to his lady hies, 

Why shrinks she in dismay ? 
** Is this your love ?" ** The way was long, 

rU come another day! " 

Once more she's decked to pace the woods, 

A lady dazzling bright. 
Some stricken wretch that met her there 

Had chanced to lose his sight. 

She heeded well the voice of birds, 

And this they seem to say, 
" Back, pretty lady, be not bold, 

Or cold thy corpse will stay ! *' 

Sir Richard hied. Sir Richard wept, 
His spells with white hands wove, 

** Is this my lady's troth to me ? " 
" I lost my way, my love ! " 
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" rU come, nor will I fail to-day! " 

He swore her on the rood, 
Grass withered *neath his horse*s feet, 

For blighting was his mood. 

To-day her heart is as a lark. 

She neither walked nor ran, 
But glided swift and arrow-like, 

Nor met she any man. 

Her brookside thoughts leaped into verse, 

Her throat pours forth a song, 
The woodbirds twitter, "Sweet, come Sweet!" 

To beckon her along. 

** Come quick! come quick!" they seem to say, 

** Nor tarry overbold. 
Or soon thy corpse lies in the wood, 

And thy warm blood runs cold ! " 

She reached the castle, — ^all was still 

With silence of the grave, 
A clammy terror seized her limbs, 

For this the thought it gave. 

Its portals lay all opened wide, 

Yet inside all was gloom. 
She took her courage in her hands 

To grope as in a tomb. 
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Jn empty corridors, and halls* 

Majestic, ghostly, range, 
No sound save of her footfall light. 

That marked the silence strange. 

Sir Richards and Sir Johns looked down 

With ladies from the wall. 
In courtly habits, and in arms, 

Stately, and grim, and tall. 

But her dark lover, well she knew, 

Born of some gipsy quean. 
Had fought for the Inquisitors 

In far-off, heathen Spain. 

She marked, around, strange disarray. 
And wealth all careless strown. 

Such gowns, and coronets, and gems 
As ladies love to own. 

Here diamonds lay as bits of glass. 

Seed-pearls as thistle-down, 
JFine dames had given their eyes away 

For many a perfect gown. 

A thundering tumult at the gate 

Struck terror at her heart, 
Her lover's voice foreboding thrills 

That life and she must part ; 
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And harsh and shrill a parrot cries, 

'* Hide lady, be not bold !" 
It swings, and cries from gilded cage, 

" Else runs thy warm blood cold!" 

She turns about, then hides in haste 
And trembling 'neath the stair ; 

Sir Richard and his servingman 
A heavy load inbear ; 

With oath and jest they stagger in 

And up the broad stairway. 
But though stout Harry lift his best 

The load will stick and stay, 

The lead lies in their stony hearts. 

That know the reason why. 
Else sack of wheat to that broad back 

Is scarce more than a fly. 

Cursing, Sir Richard draws his sword 

To lop the hindrance back. 
That load is something dripping blood. 

And hidden in a sack. 

What shrub is this bears gems for fruit ? 

And blossoms rings of gold. 
What bough for sap runs human blood, 

Buds lady's fingers cold ? 

B 
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He hacked it off, it falls below 
Where shrinks the Lady Ann, 

A female hand falls in her lap, 
Wolfs eyes the darkness scan. 

** Come maister, it be waxing late, 

And soon will sAe be here, 
Lest of ^Ae other there be trace, 

Lend hand now to this gear ! " 

They stagger up the oaken treads. 

Then terror lent her wingSj 
She fled — still clutching in her flight 

The gory hand with rings. 

All through the woods, like hunted doe, 
She sped, and o'er the glades. 

Till sinking on her own threshold, 
She fell amidst her maids. 

Next day Sir Richard's brow was black. 
He swore and threatened loud, 

"Will you defy me, Lady Ann ?" 
But she dispelled the cloud ; 

"Now come to-night, I give a ball. 

In all my jewels rare, 
I'll reach the hand, and dance with you, 

Then ride back in your care ! ** 
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Yet riven milestones fell apart, 
Boles splintered where they stood, 

Shod red-hot sped his demon steed, 
For blasting was his mood. 

Sir Richard rode, with his true man, 

To grace his lady's ball, 
From every casement of her house 

A thousand lamps in all. 

Ten thousand candles — ^all ablaze — 
Are gleaming through the trees. 

While sounds of revelry and mirth 
Are carried on the breeze ; 

Quoth Harry, '* I see corslets here, 

No stomachers I see ! 
Here saddles, yet no pillions set 

Where pillions there should be ! 

**Here spears — where be the spindles then? 

" 'Tis county custom here ! " 
Sir Richard answered in his pride 

That would not stoop to fear. 

Then in the ball-room bending low 

Before the lady fair 
(Mid all her cousins male, she stood, 

Arrayed in jewels rare). 
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He begged to lead her to the dance, 
** And I will right your wrongs, 

If with the lady first you dance 
To whom this hand belongs ! '* 

And forth she drew the severed hand, 

He no denial found. 
But stood confronted with his guilt, 

And there and then was bound. 

The cousins summoned in hot haste, 
Have seized upon their prey, 

The loathsome spider's in their toils, 
Sly Harry slunk away, 

Seek out the tomb where severed ha,nd 

Holds gory gloves to view, 
And note if Bloody Baker's Jail 

(The Church-house) prove it true ! 

How many a victim innocent 

Perished in Mary's time ! 
Yet that a wizard too was burnt 

Is only known — ^to Rhyme. 



** / knnp if man ihafs rain^doctoTy goes with a willow^ 

wand^ 
Where land sucks wet^norcan it^eep a waterlay^^ says Bond^ 
^^And when it bend heUl turn about^ and where it pUnt he 

found 
The place to sink a ^hoft to tap tbewfll-spring underground.^'* 
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Three chequers and a medlar from a dish the Blunderer 

drew^ 
He winks and becks toward Rawlins^ sure^ meanings *twixt 

the two; 
** If Bond speak SquirrePs English ^^^ then Roadman Raw-* 

lins saidy 
" Thieves^ Latin answers him or may he Double-Dutch 

instead/*' 



The Chop-Back Pirates 

Three blasted Chequer-trees leafless stand 
'Fore the door of an Inn lone and dreary, 
'Tis of sinister fame/ Three Chequers' byname, 
And the wind moaneth round it a-weary. 

Loose rattle the rafters and tiles overhead, 
The walls return hollow ! for rapping. 
Stealthy doorways are seen, where none had 

there been, 
Each floor is a snare for entrapping. 

And would ye shrewd test of your manly heart 
So lie ye there until morning, 
Fair proven I ween, ere daylight be seen. 
Stands the truth of a traveller s warning. 

For though no ill bedside shadow shall draw 

Your curtain to dreamless sleeping, 

Weird sounds ye shall hear, wan shapes will 

appear, 
To set the chill goose-flesh a-creeping. 
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'Tis murder ! the shuddering casements call, 
The planks with rank odours are reeking. 
Here travellers 'twas said, never rose from their 

bed. 
Nay, 'tis but the wind that's a-shrieking ! 

Here oftimes when nights drew in darksome 

and long, 
Flickered lights to dull sounds of unlading, 
Till the wind blew a word in the custom house 

heard 
** Yon lone Inn inviteth a raiding ! " 

A singing bird sat on the chimney-pots high. 
Sang, ** See how these chimnies need coring ! "• 
The wind blew a scent that to foxhounds straight 

went, 
" Better look to the *Three Chequers' flooring!" 

This morn an old dog-fox hath taken a bride. 

At eve he shall leave her a-sorry, 

For the wind it blows to the bloodhound s keen 

nose 
Rich scent of a hangman's quarry. 

Here's Justice come hither with Blackguard Ben, 
To help their old leader go marry, 
And Cut-throat Joe — but who there can know 
Why crooked Sam Butler doth tarry ? 
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The wind ran a-blustering round the house, 
Within there was bragging and boasting. 
" O many did rue the bold Chop- Back crew* 
Alongside o' Hasting's bluff coasting ! " 

The old fox landlord hath laughed aloud, 

" Now bring me the Dutchman's pale sherry ! 

We will drink to the day he was blown in our 

way 
By a capful of Seabreeze so merry ! 

A-boarding * Three Sisters *f they captured my 

man 
By the neck they set Justice a-swinging, 
But we soon eased his pain, he's with us again, 
Blue- Breeches another tune's singing. 

The mate and the skipper lay bound on the 

deck. 
They died in their blood there a-worming, 
For I chopped through their backs with a 

woodcutter's axe, 
Sidesplitting their writhing and squirming ! " 

The landlord hath lifted the cup to his lips — 
With wine are they nevermore wetted. 
Through casements insmashed, the wild wind 

hath dashed, 
And whistles, ** Old fox, you are netted ! " 

• Sec Note g, t See Note h. 
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Queen's Justice mock Justice hath lain by the 

heels, 
Not again shall the hangman be cheated, 
Three Sisters were they, and were baulked of 

their prey, 
Now the huntresses' hounds shall be meated. 

Four corpses are dangling and swinging on high ; 
Sits the vixen bride idle a-sighing ? 
Hark ! the wind blows a word in the custom- 
house heard, 
" Yon informer and spy lies a-dying ! " 



Says Bondy '' To men a-housebuildin^ ^ I tender warning 

true^ 
Pay they no heed to it^ maybe they come to wearin^ rue^ 
With liquor wet foundations welly — use spirits or good beer^ 
Else dread the house burn to thegroundy mayhap within the 

yearl*^ 

3^(^jw Siward chaws his baccy-plugy with ruminatin* eye^ 
He leans upon his bog-oak sticky his Shepherd crouches by; 
He mops with handkercher his heady then speaks — most in 

a wail — 
*T/j heavy on my mindy it bCy Long Thurkell lies in gaol/ 

But knowirC how ye favour himy and all be meanirC welly 
ril tell ye all he^ve told to msy an^ there ben^t much to telly 
But Uis God^s truth he wor no thief an^ that he proved to 



And 



mcy 

he left me bis good pup and baty the same that here ye 

seer 
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The Looker 

In Oxden Marsh, by night and day, 

A man that lives alone. 
Will notice first, what ben't the worst 

Of things that go and come. 

And when his mind is on his sheep, 
The thing that takes him most 

Is that true beast, he dreams of least, 
And is his pride and boast. 

With February fill-dyke's rigour in, 

His eye grows full of care ; 
Upon the pane, the peltin' rain 

And wind come drivin' square. 

Daylight must dawn at last, 'tis then 
Come sights to stir the blood. 

Three days of run, and sakes ! the sun 
Do shine upon a flood ! 

The water will lie thickest where 
They found the old war-ship, — 

Showed true oak keel, no triflin* deal— 
And there the levels dip. 

There's channel-walls and Caesar's camp 
Where sheep and steers may stand, 

But else no-wise, without they flies, 
Come they upon dry land. 
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So when he looks within his glass, 

*Tis not to comb his hair ; 
He'll fling fresh logs upon the dogs, 

And wish himself elsewhere. 

A sheepdog's faith is heartease then, — 
And staunchest friends are dumb ; 

I f needs be, yes ! 'tis to confess 
The rummer- glass holds rum. 

And come what may, I will maintain. 

She was the cleverest un' 
For drivin' steers down from the shires. 

That's walked beneath the sun. 

So when I've come to Oxenhoath, 
And halted at the " Haunch," 

With Sussex sheep, put out to keep. 
Lord ! if the brute bean't staunch ! 

Mayhap I've hung up there somewhiles, 
She knows with time I'll foller, 

I've had my mug, and found 'em snug. 
And all told in Clay Holler. 

'Twas by her litter of six pups 
(That han't one penny's worth) 

That first I knew her staunch and true, 
No faithfuller on earth. 
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(So thinks I) — takes and drowns the lot, 

And buries 'em right deep, 
Repents as fast, for, first to last. 

They spile me three nights* sleep. 

For Watch she howls from morn till night, 
And then from night till morn, 

IVe wished, and lain, and wished again, 
They never had been bom. 

She held the child-reft mother's look, 

And an accuser's eye, 
I kicked the brute, and she was mute. 

Then started fresh her cry. 

At last she held her noise, and mazed 

I sought her until found, 
That poor, fond bitch, the cunning witch ! 

Had scratched 'em from the ground. 

So latterly, I've saved her pups. 
They come from a good stock. 

And there be some, that's strangers, come 
For a chip of the old block. 

And but for that 'ere higgler chap, 

(From me he's had his fill) 
I ha'nt come here, got fourteen year, 

And might have had her still. 
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They say they've let me off full light, 

rd liefer just go hang ; 
Nighing threescore, on Dartymoor, 

That costeth many a pang. 

And where's the use o' cryin' out ? 

But this I will maintain. 
With lookerin' sheep, can any keep 

'Em nights, through wind and rain ? 

And when in darkness rogues will steal 

*Em underneath your nose, 
Ye can but say, by night and day, 

I be no thief, heaven knows ! 

And Watch she witnesseth for me, 

And proves higgler a rogue, 
'Fore all the town, she runs him down, 

And marks him evil dog. 

'Fore all the market-folk my dog 
Grants that false rogue no peace ; — 

A raven's nest will spoil a jest. 
And his house shows a fleece. 

And when he drove his knife through Watch 

That bleedin', home she run ; 
Now by my soul ! fierce anger stole 

My wits, and left me none. 
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Tryin* to lend her aid, I drew 

The blade out of her side, 
But with the knife, gushed forth her life, 

She licked my hand, and died. 

Ah ! how that sight did wring my heart ! 

I hold it no disgrace. 
If bitter tears, unshed for years, 

Went hoppin* down my face. 

Till lookin' up a blindin' rage 

Took from me all my breath, 
A shape stood 'fore the open door, 

Ugly to me as death. 

Reckon he came to fetch his knife, 

Mayhap to make some pact ; 
But ** you OP I ! " did in me lie, 

He read it for a fact 

I saw his rogue*s hand seekin* sly 
The knife that lay there red. 

And yelled, '*come on !" and struck out home- 
He sunk afore me — dead. 

I guv myself up for the act, — 

Vd do it once again — 
If for the blgw, I go below — 

For quits of my dog's pain. 
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And *ten t more true I loved a drop, 
Than that my dog loved me, — 

And both's to blame my end s this same, 
In Maidstone gaol I be. 

There's Them that knows a man stands ripe 

E en for a poor dog's love. 
Where redshank's cry goes wheelin' by, — 

'Tis Them that sets above. 

So now let all that's good at preach, 
Hear how this drunkard ends, — 

Then go away, and have their say, 
Lay on ! he's got no friends ! 



Then Jordan %jlfe (w nicknamed) turns on his pivot- 

chairy — 
He clears his throaty and hums! and hahsf and then he 

spoke out fairy \ 

** ni tell ye all good neighbours herey how it has gone with 

mcy I 

jlnd look yCy KeZy and learn how '*tis a bachelor you seel 
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Mary Burden 

I SING me one God-fashioned, 
Good daughter, better wife, 

But thrice as good a widow, she 
That's yielded up her life. 
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God-fearin* folk her parents, — 
For though but one of ten, 

Her dad said grace before the meal. 
The children said, Amen ! 

The dinner's oft potatoes, — 
They took it as 'twas sent ; 

And so the young uns were reared up 
Both hearty and content. 

And Mary was my playmate, 

She grew a willowy thing, 
With pretty wiles like peewits' tricks 

That sham to drag a wing. 

Her head was like a squirrel's. 
No brighter shines its eye ; 

But I was set to book-learnin', 
Black Burden he lived nigh. 

But one fool's act was Mary's, — 
It followed her through life, — 

She tied him to her apron -string 
When she became his wife. 

He's gamed at his own weddin', 

That was a wastrel's feast, 
The score they chalked upon the door. 

Took four weeks' wage at least. 
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Better sit on a faggot, 

And share your bread and cheese, 
And draw a turnip from the field, 

Than weddin's such as these. 

A year drew out, — he sold him 

Her bits of things away. 
On her door-step he struck her down, 

And left her from that day. 

I saw her at her churchin*. 

Her babe lay on her arm, 
No saint set in the window there 

Had for me half her charm. 

Said I, ** rU get to me her, 

And ask me to her face, 
Let me but plant her rose-bud safe 

In some rock-sheltered place ! " 

I reached the cleanly cottage, — 

The picture's there anew, 
She hushed the child upon her breast 

As saintly mothers do. 

I says to her, ** Come Mary, 
Don't peck at me, my dove, 

For 'tis your own good landlord's here 
That panteth for your love ; 
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** They 11 grant a lawful weddin', — 

He's murderer by intent ! " 
Ay, but her clear look pierced me through, 

And was with pity blent. 

** My maister be my maister. 

Though mercy he has none ; 
Ye can but turn me out o' doors 

Under the Summer sun ! " 

"How will ye live, me dearie ? " 
Says she, ** There's work to do, — 

ril sew my fingers to the bone 
But I will keep us two. 

** There's hay in', and there's hoppin', 

And hop-tyin' in Spring, 
In Winter I'll go charin' out, 

Or turn to anything. 

** Can I but rear him honest, 

'Tis all rU ever ask, — 
To keep his ears from burnin' shame, 

'Tis there's the heavy task ! " 

For not content with actin' 

Bad husband to his wife. 
Black Burden got to poachin' game, 

Then took a keeper's life. 
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For that he got transported 

Beyond the seas, they say ; — 
And though I pleaded all I knew 

She answered ever, nay ! 

And to it she held constant, 

*Twere sin to press her more, — 
She kept a sick heart to herself, 

And proud her head upbore. 

And, like Ruth at the harvest, 

I could but let her glean 
What did her honest pride no hurt, 

And kept a fair name clean. 

So twenty years or better 

She kept a warm fireside ; 
Her son s grown up an honest lad. 

Her blessin' 'fore she died. 

But harder 'tis for women 

Than ever can be said, 
A daughter's daughter all her life, 

Her son's son till he's wed. 

A workin' woman ages. 

For sparsely come her joys ; I 

She shivers by his wife's cold hearth, 

And deafens at the boys. ' 
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And bouncin' Sally holdeth 

His mother was to blame, 
And finds it irksome there should He 

A slur upon their name. 

Her son soon tells her, Union 

Be best place for her now. 
And though 'twas loathsome to her youth, 

Old age must surely bow. 

I had no call to hinder, 

Nor was that my intent. 
For Burden's left our parish now 

And paid up all his rent. 

There came for her a letter, 

Sent from a foreign land ; 
I got me to the workhouse straight 

To leave it in her hand. 

She lay there calm and quiet, — 
They kept her warm and neat, 

'Peared to me now, just as of old, 
Her eyes glanced up so sweet 

I says, "Now harkee, Mary, 

Your husband died in gaol ! " 
With work-a-day hands folded close 

She heard from me the tale ; 

F — 2 
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And whispered as I ended, 
** The Lord has prospered me, 

Removes my fear lest he return 
My son's curse for to be. 

"And surely rm no beggar. 
Three shillings every week 

My son he pays to keep me here, — 
'Tis all I need to seek ! " 

Then answered I right tartly 

And hurr as any sloe, 
Forby with Ira Rolfe a nay ! 

Against the grain will go ; 

** Now will ye take me, Mary, — 

Old as I be, and Is^me, 
Tve still a roof to offer ye, 

To me yeVe just the same ; 

^* And if ye do refuse me. 

As ye did once before. 
Why then, goodbye for ever now, 

ril get me to the door ! " 

<*An' if I take ye, Ira, 

(No helpmate he to me) 
And we should meet him up in heaven. 

Whose wife thea will I b^ ? *' 
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I parted (God forgive me) 

In anger and in bile, 
Between me and the woman's face 

I laid down many a mile. 

The cleavin' of the woman, 

In purity and truth, 
To the brutal mate she wedded once, 

Fills me with ire and ruth. 

Such faith it is a daisy, 

That clings clear-eyed to clod, 
In as unsheltered, bleak a place 

As e'er was made by God. 

But when a death-bell toUin' 
Announced her sorrows o'er, 

I swore, creation's pattern she 
Has reached the other shore ! 



He endedy and in sympathy^ respectful silence reigned^ 
The company all held their tongues ^ and so they long remained^ 
Till Rolfe himself ^no kill-joy he — turns to Keziah thercy 
And saySy '^ Eh sOy but in my day^ you maids did bonnets 
wear / 

** A man need down a tunnel go to reach a pretty mouthy 
But now 'tis always hatSy and hatSy go !J^(jrth or go ye 

Southy 
There ain*t enough d roses on your cheeks y for on your head 
You wear a garden o^ gay flower Sy — why not a gherkin-bed? " 
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Mid jest and jeer then Neddy Stubbs rose up with thumbs 

a-cock^ 
Says he J " / bearCt come up this nighty you others for to 

mocky^ 
And when the laughing died awav^ and Ned began to 

They saidj ** Now Ned begins to bray^ so let him have his 
fingr 



Pimpin' Suke and O'k'ard Jane 

Where on one side o* doorway heVe for neigh- 
bour Pimpin Sue, 

And on the other side of it be dwellin* 0'k*ard 
Jane, 

With a sightly lad that's bashful, 'tis likely he 
falls to 

A-wishin' from his shoe-soles his poor mother 
bore him plain. 

Suke faints o'er cabbage-water, o'k'ard Jane 

will scrub the pig. 
With her a babby sucks its fist — ye never hear 

it squall. 
But she slops round with a bucket, breaks 

platters small and big, 
And ne'er a piece breaks Sukey — liefer lets the 

babby fall. 
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With Suke 'tis buyin' ribbons for fine fettlin' 

up her hat, 
And Jane will foot it willin* with no fastener 

to her shoe, 
Suke wears her pattens up to church, and scrapes 

'em on the mat, 
Jane leaves hers on the stairway and she never 

has the two. 

At school they hugged each other close, — Suke's 
book be topside down, — 

When Jane have gone a-noddin' her eyes roam 
everywhere. 

She minds she'll wear a top-knot like ladies do 
up town, — 

'Tis in a hairnet Jane do pook away her hand- 
some hair. 

'Tis so when they goes hoppin' — ^they sunders 

*em one bin, 
Suke thinks o* naught but riggin' shades, and 

flauntin' her new hat. 
Her hops get clung and plaitty, Jane's scratchin' 

off her skin, 
But then again that o'k'ard un* she bumps the 

bushel flat- 
So 'tis neither Pimpin' Suke, nor O'k'ard Jane, 

rU ask. 
And when they call me lousy Ned, I tell *em 

so again ; 
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And then methinks Til have to buy and wear 

a Guy Fawkes' mask, 
But pity 'tis my mother haven't bore me plain ! 



Now Kez had worn a troubled look upon her winsome face^ 
And oft she flung shy glances to where Alf sat in his place 
Till presently the lad got up, and mutterin^ *' Fire grow 

hotr 
He sat himself down by her side^ and next her song we got. 



Gone By 

Sing, bird ! Make thyself heard. 
Sing my heart's joy in my ear ; 

Flow stream ! As in a dream. 
Rides my love ever more near ; 

Nod tree ! So waveth he 
The hand Td be clasping in mine ; 

Stay stone ! Like me alone, — 
Passes he — Cleaves me to pine. 

Droop, weed ! Let my heart bleed,^ 
Life is unkindly and hard ; 

Rest, heart ! Like thee, apart^ 
Dead lie in yonder churchyard 



r 
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Then Alf stole sly the handkercher she held down by her 

side^ — 
And well I wot that robber-lad had stole the heart denied^ 
t^nd /, that be Bird Godsel^ did rise upfront my place^ 
To carol forth a true-love song^ that reds each comely face^ 



Kissing-Time 

I HEAR a sound of merry m^ids, 

So pleasant for to see — 
They're splashing at the washing-tub^ 

Or hanging out they be ; 
With a pyeing here, poll-parroting there> 
By the thorn, and down by the sally. 

I heard a sound from pretty maids» 
But where now can they be ? 

The clothes are in the washing-tub 
Or hanging on the tree ; 
There's a-cooing here, and a-billing there> 

Through the hazels, down in the valley. 



End came with Kentish handgrips^ and ^^Pass the loving 

horn I 
For dorCtye hear the stirrin^ cocks crowin* the break o^ morn ? " 
But Kez and Alf are lingerin^ stilly a few last words to say^ 
tdndy to be sure^ their banns are up thefollowin^ Sunday/ 



Notes 



Note «, p. 4. 

^'Hoodenin'". Compare the practice, still kept up in parts 
of Kent, of going round asking for gifts on St Thomas' day, 
December 21st, called Gooding. Carol-singing is so called at 
Monckton in East Kent. A hoodener is the name formerly 
given to a mummer. It is said that the farmer used to send 
his best horse round the parish, and that, later, the horse was 
represented by carrying the wooden figure of a horse's head, 
having much horse-hair for mane and tail The head was 
fitted with hob-nails for teeth, and was made to open and close 
with a loud crack. (Comp. Parish and Shaw's Kentish Dialect 
Diet). It has been suggested that Odin is the root of the 
word. 

Note ^, p. 4. 

This Drinking Song is founded upon one sung annually, 
some years ago, by an aged countrywoman at the "Old 
People's " entertainments held in a Kentish village. 



Note c^ p. 6. 

"When rum-kegs grew," &c, is a sly reference to smug- 
glers and highwaymen. 
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Note </, p. 35. 

" Ride-and-tie " and *' driv-bundle " describe modes of 
travelling. The first is by two persons owning but one beast, 
so that one of them must walk ; his companion rides a certain 
distance, then alights and ties up his mount, allowing the 
other to come up and take his turn, while he goes forward,— 
and so the whole journey is accomplished. The " driv-bundle " 
is the case of the reader whose animal is already sufficiently 
laden with goods, so that he has to walk and drive beast and 
bundle before him. 

Note ^, p. 35. 
" Tatter ** — irritable, torn to pieces in patience and temper. 

Note / p. 36. 

" Herring-dee." ** Dene is an old word for a valley or 
low place, and here (Great Yarmouth) the liberty is granted to 
mend and dry nets upon marshlands, there called the "Dennes," 
during the herring season." See Furle/s History of the Weald 
of Kent 

Note ;f, p. 53. 

"The Chop-Back Pirates." In explanation of the cause of 
Hastings fishermen calling each other — in derision presum- 
ably—Chop-Backs, be it stated that in 1767 a gang of pirates 
infested Hastings and its neighbourhood. One of their exploits 
was the boarding (by four of their number) of a small Dutch 
dogger or hoy, named "The Three Sisters:" their constant 
practice being to put to sea— often in the teeth of storm and 
stress, and under pretence of rendering assistance, — to plunder 
those vessels whose crews they were able to overpower. In 
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this case the crew proved too many for them, and they 
retreated, leaving one of their comrades behind who was 
promptly hanged at the yardarm by the victors. The pirates 
were however speedily reinforced, and returned to cut down 
their companion, who was resuscitated. After wounding nearly 
all the crew, they chopped the skipper, Peter Bootes, down 
the back with an axe. An unwary boast of how the Dutch 
skipper writhed when thus barbarously murdered, led to detec- 
tion, and four of the ruffians, amongst whom was "Justice," 
were executed, two years after the event 

Note A, p. 55. 

" The Three Sisters.** The writer has chosen to consider, 
with some show of probability, that The Three Sisters, as the 
name for the Dutch boat, has reference to the three Sisters, 
Fates, or Noms of the Northern Mythology, to whom was 
appointed the duty of watering the roots of the great Tree 
of Existence. They also spim the web of men's lives. Their 
names are, Urd — the Past; Werdandi — the Present; and 
Skuld — the Future. 

The Noms are identified in one of the latest sagas, trans- 
lated by Gray in a poem entitled "The Fatal Sisters,** with 
the Valkyrs or Odin*s Battle- Maidens, who, riding on horses 
through the skie$, were sent to choose ^nd bring slain heroes 
to Valhalla. 
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